week-ends. I, still "that horrid little beast" to him,
was after a trial or two omitted from these excursions,
I was left behind with the run of the flat and the streets,
a store of food and much too much pocket-money to
be good for me. The money attracted a rabble of my
board-school acquaintances who had begun to recognize
that I was, after all, a human being. I brought them
upstairs, we would dress in my mother's clothes, make
up, bang the piano and feast together on the floor long
after we should have been in bed.
It was left to my stepfather, this time, to break up
the household. He had been married six or seven years
now and had begun to take out girl typists from his
office. Sitting on Box Hill with my mother on one of
their week-end trips he broke it to her that with one
of these girls he had become more than friendly. He
had gone punting with her on the river with bottles of
port and Lyons's ice-cream bricks, and now she com-
plained that she was in trouble. He didn't like
Gertrude, she was a vulgar little beast and he felt her
as a weight round his neck, but something must be done.
Her face as yellow as a poultice, my mother came
straight back and told me the whole story. I was then
just eleven.
A period of confusion followed. My stepfather,
though he said he disliked Gertrude, seemed unable to
choose between his two women. At root, I think, he
was one of those men for whom a woman's attraction
is measured, like that of a loaf of bread, almost entirely
by her age. Gertrude may have been tiresome, but she
svas only twenty-one. He brought her up to the flat
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